IO6                     CRISIS IN VALUES AND  CRIMINAL  LAW
It appears from a consideration of the attitude of these fifty ^ boys
to petty theft that their moral considerations are largely conditioned
by the material consideration of the chances of escaping detection.
Where the chances are great, the theft is condoned. . . . The only
crime which earned universal censure was that of stealing from work-
mates. ... In general it would appear that the juvenile attitude
to property is fundamentally not moral. . , . The other major
consideration is that with increasing age and experience comes the
realization of the necessity for some code of group behaviour, unless
life is to become intolerable.
The demand for better " Education for Citizenship " has,
rightly., become universal. For efforts in this direction to be
successful it will be indispensable, however, to know much more
about the actual patterns of thought as to the various types of
anti-social behaviour prevailing in different strata of the com-
munity. Only on the basis of such knowledge can teaching of
citizenship make practical sense.
What are the consequences to be drawn by the criminal law
from this state of affairs ? " There are lots of reptiles that
God himself tells you to steal from, and there are others you
simply mustn't steal from," said Mityagin, one of the inmates of
that remarkable Russian experimental institution, the Gorki
Colony.1 Was this perhaps his way of interpreting Professor
Tawney's lectures, published approximately at that time, espe-
cially his doctrine " Property is the most ambiguous of categories.
. . . The course of wisdom is neither to attack private property
in general nor to defend it in general " ? He, Mityagin, might
also have referred to a good many of the dicta of mediaeval theo-
logists. St. Thomas, for instance,
maintains that as human law cannot overturn natural and Divine
law, and as material, or inferior, things were made to supply men's
necessities, if there is evident and urgent need, a man may legitimately
take either openly or by stealth what he needs, and it is even legitimate
in such cases that one man should take another man's property to
help him who is in want. In the case of extreme necessity, St. Thomas
says, all things are common.2
Or Latimer in his Sermons :
If thy brother or neighbour therefore need, and thou have to help
him, and yet showest no mercy, but withdrawest thy hands from
him, then robbest thou him of his own, and art a thief.3
1 Anton Makarenko, The Road to Life, p. 87.
2 Dr. A. J. Carlyle in Property, its Duties and Rights, pp. 137-8.
8 Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Pelican ed.), p. 292, note 117.